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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@® Decide at London copper meetings no international agreements are to be sought. 


No. 37 





@ U.S. custom smelters at 26'4c. Sales improve in U.S. and abroad. Lead sales up. 


@ London meetings likely to develop lead and zinc study groups. Tin sales slow. 


COPPER—domestic average 26.465c per lb delivered 


This would be in their own interest as well as that of 


Sales of foreign and U.S. copper improved this week 
but were not exceptionally high. 


It was decided at the UN-sponsored meetings in London 
that negotiations looking toward copper agreements 
would cease. The reason given was that the copper out- 
look was improving. Chile originally had been most in- 
terested in freedom to export all kinds of copper and 
products to the USSR. COCOM granted this, but there 
has been little response. 


Interests of the various copper mining countries diverge 
to some extent. Most major producing countries cannot 
be classed as underdeveloped and the Belgian Congo, 
Rhodesia, Canada and the U.S. are in a much different 
situation than Chile, Peru and Mexico. Though com- 
pany interests in all these countries have sought some 
government aid, strong government interest has been 
manifest only in the last three and Australia. Some sug- 
gest that outside the U.S. non-government working 
agreements went into effect almost a year ago. Some 
companies apparently feel the extent to which they ad- 
just output to low demand should be a function of the 
firm’s cost and should not reflect a “proportion of mar- 
ket” attitude. 


Rhodesian white labor voted 10 to 1 for a strike. This 
does not mean there will be a strike—ordinarily it pro- 
vides greater bargaining strength to the unions’ negoti- 
ators. With heavy stocks of copper it would be a poor 
time to strike. But there has been in recent weeks some 
reduction in output because of labor trouble. 


Jorge Alessandri was selected as President of Chile. He 
is an active businessman and son of a former president 
of Chile. His administration is not likely to be unfavor- 
able to the copper companies though pressure for gov- 
ernment to take a greater role may mount. But he has 
a reputation of independence. He indicated he will not 
attempt to balance the budget each year (largely de- 
pendent on copper taxes) but will try to fit expendi- 
tures to revenue over a longer time period. 


LEAD—10%c per Ib N. Y. 


Lead sales this week were 8,181 tons; this is the highest 
since late in July. August sales were about equal to July. 


The UN London meetings may be more productive in 
lead and zinc than in copper. At least a study group is 
likely to come out of them. The U.S. will doubtless be 
under pressure not to raise tariffs—under the new law 
it can raise them possibly by as much as 800%. The U.S. 
delegation can seek an arrangement among exporting 
countries whereby they agree to limit their exports. 


U.S. miners. 


Increased barter would offer a partial solution. But the 
U.S. stockpile is filled (see M&MM Sept. 4, p 12). And 
barter would only help Canada and Australia indirectly. 
And the greater amount of U.S. grain dumped on the 
world market would hurt those countries more than 
enough to offset the favorable effect on lead and zinc 


TIN—944c a Ib, N. Y. 


London prices held at the support level during the 
week as Russian metal continued to be offered. Ob- 
servers feel the Russians may have anticipated quotas 
and made heavy shipments to England before the Aug. 
29 cut-off date. Offerings are expected for at least an- 
other week. 


Consumer business here continues slow. Tinplaters have 
been slow to come into the market—sellers report 4th 
quarter prospects as none too bright. Dealers dic some 
trading during the week. 


Japan’s proposed switch from Malayan to cheaper Rus- 
sian metal has brought threats of reprisal from Malaya 
Ordinarily Japan buys about 7,000 tpy from Malaya. The 
news has helped keep the market on edge. 


ZINC—10c East St. Louis 


Zinc sales this week were the best since late in July 


The UN London meetings may come up with some sort 
of coordinated action looking toward export and pro- 
duction controls; almost certainly at least a study group 
will be formed. Any effectiveness in raising prices may 
encourage consumption of competing products. But 
there is likely to be little if any price effect though 
eventually international action could raise them. 


Some reports suggest that if the President raises the 
import duties on lead and zinc it will be fought in the 
Federal courts. The law can be interpreted as calling 
for a decision within 60 days after the Tariff Commis- 
sion report and those 60 days are over. 

Increases in U.S. tariffs may force most Canadian mines 
to close, H. E. Doelle, Managing Director of Sheep Creek 
Mines, Ltd., said at the firm’s annual meeting. 
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U.S. Slab Zinc 
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The above data, except price, are from the 
American Zinc Institute and are in thousands 
of short tons. They refer to slab zinc of all 
regularly operating United States primary 
and secondary smelters. Production from 
foreign ores is included. Data include August 
1958 


Zinc Metal Stocks Drop; Output 
Down; Shipments Best of Year 


Shipments of zinc by U.S. smelters in 
August were at the highest level of the 
year, according to American Zinc Insti- 
tute data. The increase in shipments and 
a further reduction in production re- 
sulted in the first drop in stocks since 
last November. At that time the US. 
Government was still buying for the 
stockpile. 

Shipments of Special High Grade rose 
to the highest amount since December 
of 1957 when about 31,500 tons were 
shipped. The average in 1957 was about 
28,200 per month; for the first eight 
months of this year the average was 
about 19,200 tons. 


Regular High Grade shipments rose 
to 5,429 — this was well under the figure 
for early months of the year when the 
Government was taking heavy amounts 
of this grade. Prime Western shipments 
reached the top figure since May 1957 

A summary of the July and August 
1958, American Zinc Institute statistics 
in short tons, follows 

July A ix 
Stock at beginning 252,979 257,911 
Production 65,119 62,927 
Production, daily rate 2,101 2,030 
Shipments 

U. S. Industry 

Export and drawback 

U. S. Gov't 

Total 


Shipments by grade, including to U 
stockpile, follow: 
1958 
July Aug 
Special High 20,744 24,621 
Regular High 1,547 2,895 5,429 
Intermediate B86 1,236 1.246 
Prime Western 
etc 35,312 38.013 
Totals 


79,927 


60,187 69,309 


Slab zinc production by grades, with 
minor metallurgical 
losses in upgrading metals, in tons 


deductions for 


July Aug 
Special High 21,676 22,809 
Regular High 4,031 2.616 
Intermediate . 888 1,817 
Prime Western 38,524 35,631 
Totals 65,119 62,927 


Stocks of slab zinc at the end of July 
and August, by grades, in tons: 

July Aug 

Special High 87.935 86,123 

Regular High 22,123 19,310 

Intermediate 4.998 5,623 

Prime Western, etc 142,855 140,473 


Totals 257,911 251,529 
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Alcoa First Consumer of 
St. Lawrence Electricity 


Aluminum Company of America’s 
Massena smelting operations has be- 
come the first industrial consumer of 
electricity from the long-envisioned St. 
Lawrence project of the Power Author- 
ity of the State of New York 

As Alcoa fed the energy into new fa- 
cilities built especially to utilize Au- 
thority power, it gained the distinction 
of having the nation’s newest and most 
modern aluminum smelting operation 
on the site of the country’s oldest oper- 
ating aluminum smelter 

Massena works first became a source 
of aluminum on Aug. 27, 1903. Today, 
more than 55 years later, the first of two 
new potlines, which together have an 
initial capacity to produce 54,000 tons of 
aluminum annually, was put into opera- 
tion. Schedules call for the second line 
to begin production Oct. 15 

Start-up of the two new Massena pot- 
lines completes the first phase of a $25- 
million modernization and expansion 
program undertaken by Alcoa to utilize 
St. Lawrence power. Besides placing the 
new potlines in service, the company, 
later this year, will reactivate two lines 
which have been idle. They will provide 
36,000 tons of metal an- 
nually. As the new smelting capacity 


an additional 
starts up, four small, obsolete potlines 
will be shut down as part of the mod- 
ernization program. 
+ 

June Zinc Imports 

U.S. zine imports in June as compiled 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, cour- 
tesy American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
tics, in short tons 


Others 
Refined 

Canada 

Mexico 

Peru 

Belgium 

Germany (West) 

Italy 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 2 212 

Belgian Congo 2,045 2,243 

Australia 

Total Imports 57,767 47,362 

Zine exports in June were 10 tons of 

refined, compared with 79 tons in May 


+ 
Tin Producers Warn Japan 


Kuala Lumpur: Tin producers have 
warned that the Malayan Government 
may impose a drastic clamp on Japanese 
imports, if Japan insists on getting her 
tin requirements from Russia 

Japan presently buys 7,000 tons of 
Malayan tin a year and Tokyo reports 
had said Japanese consumers have 
threatened to begin purchases of cheaper 
Russian tin 
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Metallurgy's 
NEW 
Alphabet 


quantity produced by 
WAH CHANG CORPORATION 


SELECTOR: High-Purity WCC Metals 


| ZIRCONIUM... Reactor Grade Sponge 
Zr | and Ingot, Commercial Grade Sponge 
j and Ingot. Zircaloy. 


~ TUNGSTEN... Ores, Chemicals, Ox- 
Ww ides, Powders, Tablets, Wire, Rod, 
| Electrodes, Specialized products of 
all types. 
\cb COLUMBIUM ___ Oxides, Powders, In- 


| gots, Electrodes. Soon in Wire, Rod, 
f Strip and Foil. 





? Ht | HAFNIUM |. . Oxides, Sponge, Metal. 


% | MOLYBDENUM... Powders, Tablets, 
pMo Electrodes. 


i 1 ms | TANTALUM . . , Oxides, Powder. Soon 
| 


"| in Wire, Rod, Strip and Foil. 


More WCC Metals Are On The 
Way .. . Look For Them 


WAH CHANG e\ 
CORPORATION Gv) 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., U.S.A. reagent 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wahchang’’ New York 


BRINGING TOMORROW CLOSER WITH NEW METALS 


d 





U.S. Manganese Ore Imports 
Slumped 9°% in May 


Domestic mine shipments of manga- 
nese ore in May increased 10% over 
April to 28,800 short tons, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Montana and Nevada supplied 57% of 
the total, Arizona 22%, Arkansas 7%, 
New Mexico 5%, California, Minnesota, 
Tennessee and Virginia the remaining 
9%. Shipments of manganiferous and 
ferruginous ore totaled 8,300 short tons, 
coming from Minnesota, Montana and 
New Mexico. Shipments of manganese 
ore and low-grade manganese ores were 
made to low-grade Government stock- 
piles from Montana, Nevada, Utah and 
Washington. 

Imports of manganese ore containing 
35% or more manganese totaled 204,944 
short tons, a decrease of 9% from April, 
as compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Of the total imports, Brazil supplied 
31%, India 27%, Ghana 15%, Union of 
South Africa 13%, and Belgian Congo, 
Angola, Chile, Mexico, Turkey and Peru 
the remaining 14% in decreasing order. 
Imports of ferromanganese decreased 
47% from April to 5,152 short tons of 
ore equivalent. Total quantity of new 
material (domestic mine shipments plus 
imports of ore and alloy in terms of ore) 
decreased 8% from April to 238,896 short 
tons. 

Production of manganese alloys (fer- 
romanganese, silicomanganese and man- 
ganese metal) decreased 24% from April 
to 46,566 short tons. Both producers and 
consumers alloy stocks decreased. In- 
dustrial ore stocks again increased in 
coming close to 2-million tons. 

Supply of manganese in the United 
States, 1954-58, in short tons: 


Dom General Imports 
mine Ferroman- 
shipments Ore ganese 
206,128 2,165,694 116,088 
287,255 2,078,205 242,658 
344,735 2,235,435 488,436 
364,000 3,113,979 411,446 


76,900 
26,200 


805,173 28,298 
224,045 9,398 
204,944 5,152 


Aluminum Project Examined 
Melbourne (McGraw-Hill World 


News): Commonwealth Aluminium 
Corp. Ltd. is still investigating a huge 
project involving the establishment of 
an aluminum industry on Cape York 
Peninsula, Australia. 

One plan envisages a $100-million 
500,000 ton capacity alumina plant and 
supporting facilities. Other plans, also 
under examination, will involve a $450- 
million aluminium smelting plant to 
produce 250,000 tons of metal a year. 

It is understood that geological test- 
ing to date had revealed the existence of 
more than 200-million tons of economic- 
grade bauxite in the Weipa area and it 
is expected that the Gove Peninsula area 
deposits will considerably increase the 
total bauxite deposits available. Com- 
monwealth Aluminium Corp. is jointly 
owned by Consolidated Zinc Corp. and 
British Aluminium Co. 


Mis -ellaneous Metals 
Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; 
(b) delivered; (c) f.o.b. N.Y.; (d) Dep. 
on size of lot; (mn) nom. 
ALUML\ Ui“ Ib (b), 30 Ib ingot 99.5%, 
26.8c; pig, 24.7c; Ingot, 99.75%, 27.3c; 
99.85%, 28.8c, eff. 8-4-58. 
ANTIMONY: dom, Ib, Sept. 4-Sept. 10, 
boxed N.Y. (c), 32.590c; bulk (a), 29c; 
boxed (a), 2944c. Imported 10 ton lots, 
9912%, ex dock, duty pd., 23c; 99%, 224ec. 
BISMUTH: lb, ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM: lb (b), Sept. 4-Sept. 10, 
sticks $1.55; shapes, $1.55. 
CALCIUM: lb, ton lots, slabs, pieces, 
$2.05. 
CHROMIUM: (b), lb of material, exo 
98.5%, .05% C, $1.15-1.19(d); Elec. 99.8%, 
$1.15-1.19(d); Vacuum melting 4c more. 
COBALT: lb (c), 500 lb lots, $2.00; 100 
Ib, $2.02; less, $2.07. Eff. 2-1-57; fines, 
$2.00. 
COLUMBIUM: Ib, 9942%, dep. on lot: 
roundels, $55-70; electrode segments, 
$60-75; rough ingots, $65-80. 
GALLIUM: gr, 1000 gr lots, $3; less, 
$3.25. 
GERMANIUM: gr, 1000 lots, Ist red., 40c 
(b) & 43%c(a); intrinsic, 44%4c(b) & 
4844c(a); 10,000 lots, Ist red, 38c(b) & 
37c(a); intrinsic, 40.2c(b) & 39c. 
INDIUM: troy oz, 99.9%, small lots, 
$2.25; over 5,000 oz, $1.25-2.25. 
IRIDIUM: troy oz, $70-80. 
LITHIUM: lb 99.5%, $9-$11. 
MAGNESIUM: lb (a), 10,000 lb lots, pig 
ingot 99.8%, 3544c-36.65c; notched ingot, 
36c-37.45c. Eff. 8-13-56. 
MANGANESE: lb (b), 952%, carloads 
bulk, 45c; packed, 4534c; Elec. (a), frt. 
allowed E. of Miss., 99.9%, 34c; ton iots, 
36c. Eff. 4-1-57. Prem. for hydrogen re- 
moved, 4c lb. 
MOLYBDENUM: lb (a), powder, car- 
bon red., $3.35. Eff. 8-56. 
NICKEL: Ib (a), duty included, 74c eff. 
12-6-56. Dealers, 74c. Powder (b) US., 
74c; sinter (nickel content) 69.6c point 
of entry, eff. 7-14-58. 
OSMIUM: oz, $70-90, nominal. 
PALLADIUM: troy oz, $15-$17, eff. 
7-23-58. 
PLATINUM: troy oz, $56-$65, aver., $61. 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N. Y., $239-42 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content, $16-21%4. 
RHODIUM: troy oz, $118-$125. 
RUTHENIUM: troy oz, $45-$55. 
SELENIUM: ib, comm. grade, $7; high 
purity, $9.50. Eff. Feb. 19, 1958. 
SILICON: lb (b), 98%, max. 51-1.0% 
Fe, crushed, 22.85c; lump, 21c. Eff. 6-2- 
58. Hyper-pure: #1, $360; #2, $250; 
#3, $160; solar cell, $100. Eff. 4-1-57. 
SODIUM: lb, carloads, 16%c; less, 17c. 
TANTALUM: kilo (2.2 lb): rod, $128; 
sheet, $100. 
TELLURIUM: Ib, $1.65-$1.75. 
THALLIUM: Ib, $7.50. 
TITANIUM: Ib (a), A-1, 99.3%, max. 
3% Fe, $2.05; max. 5% Fe, $1.85. Eff 
4-1-58. 
TUNGSTEN: Ib, 98.8%, 1000 Ib lots, 
$3.15. Eff. 8-1-57. Hydrogen red., 99.99%, 
$3.33-3.80 dep. on Fisher No. Eff. 5-26-58. 
VANADIUM: lb, 90% V, 100 Ib lots, 
$3.65. 
ZIRCONIUM: lb (a), sponge, powder, 
platelets: low hafnium, $7-14; comm. 
$5-10. 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 lb or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.if. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.o.b. mine or mill 
(g) depending on grade, (i) import duty 
extra, (mn) nominal, (t) term contracts. 
ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb: 


60% 


Dom. (c)—dep. on quan. 
Imported (a) 


CHROME ORE: It, dry basis, subject to 
penalties if guarantees are not met, f.o.b. 
cars, Atlantic ports 
Rhodesian: (t) 
48% CroOz, 3 to 1 ratio 
48% CreOz3, 2.8 to 1 ratio 
48% CryOz3, no ratio 
South African (Transvaal) : 
48% CreOz, no ratio 
44% CreOs, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates 
46% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOz, 3 to 1 ratio 


COBALT ORE: |b Co, free market, (b): 


COLUMBITE ORE: |b pentoxide, 65% 
CheO5 col-tant: 
Ratio 89:1 
IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, Lake 
Superior ore; 1958: 
Bessemer 
Mesabi 514% F 
Old Range 
Non-Bessemer 
Mesabi 5142% Fe . 
Old Range 
Eastern ores, itu, delivered, foundry 
and basic, 56-62% 
Swedish (t) (a) 60-68%, stu, (g) .. 
Brazilian (b) 6849%,. gross ton, pre- 
mium for low P, 1- “1&4- 1-58 
Smaller sellers . .$11.50-$12 00 


MANGANESE ORE: indian, (a), (i), ltu 
Mn, 46-48% 
export duty included .... 
export duty excluded .. 
max. 2% Fe, 
dioxide, 84%, MnOz, It bulk, 
crude (a) $110-$120 


MOLYBDENUM ORE: lb cont. Mo.: 
95% MoS. (b): 
Climax, cost of container extra .... 
Washington, Pa 
Molybdic trioxide MoOs, bags (b) .. r 


(n) $1.05-$1.10 
. (mn) $.915-$.965 


TITANIUM ORE: Ilmenite, gross ton: 
TiO», 5914%, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic 
ports eapnsen vébeate 23-$26 
54%, f.o.b. cars . " $21- $21.50 
Rutile, 94%, st, for del. within» 
12 mos. Sete oxes $95-$100 


TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WOs, 65% t basis: 
foreign ore, nearby arrival (a), 
Wolfram 
Scheelite .... . (g) $7.50-$8.50 
Low moly scheelite, ‘higher. 
U.S. scheelite, stu, (c) 
London, Itu, WOs, good ore: 


$15.50- (nm) $22 


VANADIUM ORE: Ib V20s5 cont., (<): 


ZIRCON ORE: (sand), It, (a) Atlantic: 
65% ZrOz $46- 
Domestic 66%, st, (b): 
Jacksonville 
Stark, Fla 
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Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 


43.57 44.11 43.51 

45.41 44.81 

46.57 45.97 

. 47.43 46.83 

Com’! bronze 90% .. . 48.84 48.24 
Gilding metal . 49.71 49.11 


Eff. July 17 & 18 


COPPER — per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 49.63c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
47.66c. Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 31.855c, eff. July 17, 1958. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft 16%c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolied sheet, 97c; cold- 
rolled strip, 99c Rods, hot-rolled 80c. 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets. 
cold-rolled, $1.13; rods, hot-rolled, 94c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb. sheets, 10% 
58.82c; 18% 63.56c; wire and rods, 10% 
63.58c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb, sheets 
5% tin, 68.59c; wire and rods 5% 69.09c; 
10% 75.73c. 


ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 24c; ribbon 20%c; 
plates 19c. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb, carloads lots, delivered, No. 3, 
12c-123%4c; No. 5, 12%c-13c. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per Ib, car- 
load lots, 50-lb bags; 24c f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than carload lots, 26c Eff. 
Dec. 6. 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib, in car- 
load lots, $11.05, per 100 lb, crystals or 
diamond f.o.b. ref’y, eff. July 2, 1958. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 724% 
to 734%2% Co, $1.52 per Ib east of Missis- 
sippi, and $1.55 per Ib west of Missis- 
sippi. Grade 70% to 71%, $1.48@$1.51. 
Quotations are for oxide packed in 350- 
Ib containers. Eff. Feb. 1, 1957. 
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ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 5%4c, 
in barrels carload lots delivered. F.o.b. 
Laredo, Texas, 442c; on N.Y. docks, 5c. 


Die Casters Optimistic; 
Pickup Began in June 


Member companies of the American 
Die Casting Institute, in Chicago this 
week for the group’s annual meeting, 
have indicated a definite pickup in the 
output of their industry. 

During the first six months of 1958 the 
industry experienced a 40% drop in cus- 
tom die casting production compared 
with 1957, due largely to the nation-wide 
slump in automotive and home appliance 
purchases. The low point was reached in 
March and April with May and June 
producing less severe losses. 

With a pickup in mind, the Institute 
has predicted a 1958 output of 157,500 
tons of aluminum die castings, compared 
with 188,250 tons in 1957. Zinc die cast- 
ing production will require an additional 
11,000 tons of aluminum in 1958, making 
the total aluminum need for the die 
casting industry in 1958 about 168,500 
tons. 

The 1958 consumption of zinc for die 
casting has been estimated at 270,000 
tons, compared with 351,500 tons in 1957. 


Alexander Neilson Aird 


Alexander Neilson Aird (55), vice 
president in charge of the Baltimore 
Division of Revere Copper and Brass 
Inc., died on Sunday, September 7 in 
Baltimore. 

A private funeral service was held 
Tuesday, September 9, at his home, in 
Riderwood, Maryland. 

Aird had been vice president and 
executive head of Revere’s Baltimore 
Division since May 7, 1953 and had been 
associated with the company since Sep- 
tember, 1931 when he became a me- 
chanical superintendent of the Canton 
Plant in Baltimore. Previously he had 
been with one of Revere’s predecessor 
companies, the Baltimore Copper Smelt- 
ing and Rolling Co., as a mechanical 
engineer. 











Phelps Dodge Corporation 


OPPE 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 


300 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P * D ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
P D M FIRE REFINED COPPER 


L N S ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 





TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE - NICKEL SULPHATE 


SMELTERS: Morenci, Ariz. 
Ajo, Ariz. 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Laurel Hill, N. Y. 


REFINERIES: El Paso, Texas 
Laurel Hill, N.Y. 


PRECIOUS METALS 
SELENIUM * TELLURIUM 
COPPER PASTE (80% CU) 


BUYERS OF BULLION, ORES, 
CONCENTRATES, MATTES, 
BLISTER, COPPER, SCRAP 

METALS and RESIDUES 











Ferroalloys 


(on contract, eff. 2 Jan. 1958, unless 
otherwise indicated) 


FERROCHROMIUM — per lb contained 
Cr; carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. dest. 
cont. U.S. — 

High Carbon (4-9% C, 65-70% Cr) 
28.75c 

Low Carbon (0.10% C, 67-72% Cr) 
38.50c Eff. Oct. 1, 1957 

Special (0.01% C, 63-66% Cr) 37.75c 
Eff. Oct. 1, 1957 
FERROCOLUMBIUM-—per |b contained 
Cb; ton lots, lump (2 in) packed; f.o.b 
dest. cont. U. S. — 

(50-60% Cb, max 0.40% C, max 8% 
Si) $4.00. Nominal. 


FERROMANGANESE: Standard — per 
lb; carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. sh pt 
(74-76% Mn) 12.25c eff. Sept. 19, 1957. 
Medium Carbon — per lb contained Mn; 
carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. U. S. — 
(80-85% Mn, 1%-14%2% C) 25.50c 
Low Carbon—basis as for Med. Carbon— 
(85-90% Mn, Max, 0.07% C) 35.10c 
Changes Dec. 15 and Jan. 1. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM — per lb Mo; 
5,000 or more lb lots; f.o.b. shipg pt— 
(58-64% Mo) powdered, packed $1.74 
Other sizes, packed $1.68. 
Calcium Molybate (Ca0 Mo03) lump, 
packed $1.42. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — per gross ton; 

carload loats, lump, bulk (max 6 in.); 

f.o.b. shipg pt (equivalent to Tenn.)— 
(23-26% P) $110 plus $4 per 1% above 
or below 24%, eff. Jan. 2. 


FERROSILICON — per lb contained Si; 
carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. shipg pt— 
(50% Si) 14.20c. Eff. Oct. 1, 1957. 


FERROTITANIUM: Low Carbon — per 
Ib contained Ti; ton or more lots, lump 
(4% in. +), packed; f.0.b. dest. NE U.S.— 
(40% Ti, max 0.10% C) $1.35 
(25% Ti, max 0.10% C) $1.50 
Medium Carbon — per net ton; carload 
lots, lump, packed; f.o.b. dest. NE U. S.— 
(17 to 21% Ti, 3-5% C) $290-5, eff. 
Apr. 1. 
High Carbon—basis as for Med. Carbon— 
(15 to 19% Ti, 6 to 8% C) $240-5, eff. 
Apr. 1, ’57. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — per lb contained 
W; 5.000 or more lb lots. lump (% in.), 
packed; f.o.b. dest. cont. U. S.— (70-80% 
W) $2.15. Nominal. 


FERROVANADIUM ~— per lb V; carload 
lots, var. sizes, packed; f.o.b. U. S. — 
(50-55% V) Open Hearth $3.20, Cru- 
cible $3.30, High Speed $3.40. 
Eff. 9-14-’56 and 10-1-’56. 


SILICOMANGANESE — per lb; carload 
lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. shipg pt 

(15% C max, 18-20% Si) 12.80c 

(2% C max, 15-17%% Si) 12.60c 

(3% C max, 12-144%% Si) 12.40c 

Eff. 3-19-1957. 


SPIEGELEISEN-—per gross ton; carload 
lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.— 
3% max Si, 16-19% Mn $100.50 
3% max Si, 19-21% Mn $102.50 
3% max Si, 21-23% Mn $105.00 
Eff. on orders of Jan. 7, 1957. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





STOCKPILE POLICY RESTATED-—The Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization (OCDM) last week confirmed 
what has been general knowledge in the metals trades 
for months: U.S. strategic stockpiles are virtually filled, 
and Government buying is nearing an end. 


The policy statement came in the form of “shopping 
instructions” which the agency periodically issues to 
General Services Administration, its buying agency. The 
latest shopping list includes only three items—amosite 
asbestos, small diamond dies and muscovite block and 
film mica. 


This means most of the other 75 strategic items eligible 
for Government stockpiling programs since the Korean 
War have now been acquired in sufficient quantities to 
provide military and defense needs with a three-year 
supply. The three-year goal was recently set as the max- 
imum limit, although previously OCDM also had five- 
year goals in addition to the shorter supply programs. 
Many of the items now on hand are at or near the five- 
year levels. 

In addition to the three products which the Govern- 
ment will continue to buy for the three-year stockpile, 
eight others are still short of their three-year supply 
levels—bauxite, chromium, fluorspar, jeweled bearings, 
chemical grade manganese, paladium, selenium, and sil- 
icon carbide. These items will continue to be acquired 
through barter of domestic crop surpluses overseas (see 
below), or transfers from other U.S. Government inven- 
tories. 


The policy statement does not mean that any orders 
already placed will be canceled. The OCDM is still tak- 
ing aluminum and nickel under the so-called put clauses 
in incentive purchase contracts, and such items as fluor- 
spar, manganese, mica, mercury and tungsten under old 
incentive purchase programs which have not yet ex- 
pired. These programs run out at various dates between 
Dec. 31, 1958 and Dec. 31, 1959. (An extension of the flu- 
orspar-tungsten to the end of 1959 was vetoed by the 
president in the closing days of the past Congressional 
session.) 

All of the 1959 fiscal appropriations earmarked for 
stockpiling will be used to let contracts for the upgrad- 
ing of the following materials now on hand: oxygen- 
free copper, ferro-molybdenum, ferro-vanadium, mo- 
lybdic oxide and tungsten carbide powder. This will total 
$3-million. Carry-over funds from previous appropria- 
tions will be used to wind up Government purchase pro- 
grams over the next 15 months. 


The statement, issued by Director Leo Hoegh, marks 
the end of an era in Washington domestic minerals pol- 
icy. From now on, under the eye of the President’s 
Special Stockpiling Advisory Committee headed by Chi- 
cago banker Holman Pettibone, stockpiling will be 
aimed at the procurement and storage of more soft goods 
and medical supplies. 


The OCDM even reflects the emphasis of the new pol- 
icy in its name—changed just last month from Office of 
Defense and Civilian Mobilization. 


SPOTLIGHT ON LONDON-—The last-minute House de- 


feat of the Interior Department’s Minerals Stabilization 
bill has put new pressure on the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations Commodity Commission's International 
Conference on Copper, Lead and Zine which opened in 
London this week. 


Interior and State Department officials admitted be- 
fore they left for England that they felt obliged to play 
more than observer's roles at the meetings, which are 
aimed at finding ways to control international produc- 
tion and exports. The U.S. still will not back an inter- 
national price-fixing scheme, probably will not back 
buffer stocks such as are used by the International Tin 
Council (see below). But discussion of export quotas 
and possibly production ceilings will be serious at the 
closed-door sessions. 


The U.S. delegation, which also includes Senate In- 
terior Committee staffer Robert Redwine, has not been 
commissioned to sign any actual agreements with the 14 
other countries participating in the talks. To that extent, 
no concrete solutions can be expected. 


But Washington mining and foreign relations officials 
are putting a heavy store in the outcome of the meetings. 
If a general agreement is reached, it will lessen the do- 
mestic pressures on the President to accept the Tariff 
Commission’s previously filed recommendations for 
higher duties on lead and zinc, and to author an OCDM 
emergency stockpile to replace the one killed by the 
House in the Minerals Stabilization Bill. It will also show 
U.S. good faith in trying to solve Latin American min- 
erals-producing problems. 


Meanwhile, the White House will resist pressures for 
tariff hikes or more stockpiling at least until after Lon- 
don. If the international conference even hints at an ac- 
ceptable solution, the President will avoid those steps as 
long as possible 


BARTER: A QUESTION MARK-—One solution to the 


problem of worldwide surpluses of metals and minerals 
that has been pushed in Washington recently is a 
stepped up program of bartering domestic crop surpluses 
overseas for foreign metals and minerals. This will be a 
major topic for discussion at London. 


But the Agriculture Department’s Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which administers the program, has a 
knotty legal problem on its hands. The House and Sen- 
ate Conference reports accompanying the new and ex- 
panded U.S. Crop Disposal Law (P.L. 480) differ so 
sharply that no one in Washington is saying what the 
effect of the new law will be. 


The law’s language is ambiguous. It removes all re- 
strictions on barter, “except to the extent the Secretary 
finds them necessary to protect normal commercial mar- 
kets.” House conferees say this language removes the 
department’s restrictive regulation requirement that 
brokers prove “additionality” of their barter deals. Sen- 
ate conferees say it does not. CCC’s board of directors 
must come up with an answer in a matter of weeks. 





Cadmium Stocks Increased 
12% in Second Quarter 


Bureau of Mines. 

Shipments of cadmium metal by pro- 
ducers, including internal plant con- 
sumption, was down 17% to 1,468,000 Ib. 

Total stocks of metal increased 12% 
to 4,893,000 Ib for the three month peri- 
od. Metal producers’ stocks increased 


16% to 4,682,000 lb; compound produc- 
ers’ stocks and distributors’ stocks de- 
clined 57% and 24%, respectively. 

Data on general imports of metal and 
flue dust are estimated to be 30% and 
246%, respectively, above first quarter 
1958. Exports increased 127%. 


Cadmium metal production in second 
quarter 1958 was about 2,113,000 lb, 13% 
below first quarter, according to the U.S. 
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lead 


Pig + Ingot 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Common Desilverized ILR* 


from mine to consumer 


copper 


Electrolytic NEC* CCC* 


a 
99.99 +% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


DA Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 


vat owe 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 
FERROMANGANESE sranoaro Grave 
CADMIUM « SILVER « BISMUTH « INDIUM 


Arsenic+ Palladium « Platinum « Selenium « Tellurium 











South African Gold Industry 
Sets Monthly Output Record 


Johannesburg (McGraw-Hill World 
News): The South African gold mining 
industry, with an output of 1,499,237 oz 
during July, has smashed all records 
for a single month’s production. This 
has been officially announced by the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State Cham- 
ber of Mines. 

It exceeds by nearly 20,000 oz the pre- 
vious peak of 1,479,439 oz reached in 
July of 1957. It is well above the previ- 
ous best recorded this year—1,472,454 oz 
produced in May. 

At £18,740,463 ($52,473,300), the value 
for the July production is also a record. 
It exceeds by nearly £223,000 ($44,400) 
the figure which was also set up in July 
of 1957. 

One of the factors which played a sig- 
nificant part in the establishment of this 
werld mining record was the healthy 
Negro labor situation. The number of 
non-whites employed in the industry at 
the end of July was 336,356 which is 
1,474 more than the total black labor 
force in June, 

Another factor was tife unexpectedly 
favorable results produced by a number 
of the old properties. 


Titanium Sponge Consumption 
Picked Up in Second Quarter 


Despite increases in titanium sponge 
and ingot consumption in the first and 


second quarters of 1958, production of 
titanium sponge metal in the second 
quarter continued the sharp downward 
trend that began in the second quarter, 
1957, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

Increased consumption resulted in a 
reduction of industry stocks of titanium 
sponge from 2,800 short tons at the be- 
ginning of 1958 to 1,300 short tons on 
June 30, 1958. 

On Apr. 8, 1958, the Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co., a producer of titanium tetra- 
chloride, announced that the two pilot 
plants it operated for investigating the 
production of titanium metal had been 
shut down, owing to the reduced de- 
mand for the metal. Stauffer will con- 
tinue to make titanium tetrachloride at 
its plant at Niagara Falls. 


The National! Distillers and Chemical 
Corp. leased the recently completed ti- 
tanium tetrachloride plant at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, from the Stauffer Chemical Co. 
The plant will supply titanium tetra- 
chloride to the Mallory-Sharon Metals 
Corp.’s titanium sponge plant under 
construction at Ashtabula. National Dis- 
tillers owns one-third of Mallory- 
Sharon Metals Corp. 

It was announced on Apr. 30, 1958 that 
Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp. had ac- 
quired the common stock of the John- 
ston and Funk Titanium Corp., Wooster, 
Ohio. Johnston and Funk manufactures 
titanium and zirconium wire and rod. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America devel- 
oped three new titanium alloys which 


can withstand operating temperatures 
up to 1,400°F. One of the new alloys was 
said to be the first heat treatable all-beta 
titanium alloy ever produced. 

Titanium sponge production was 
stopped in April 1958 at the titanium 
sponge plant at Chattanooga, formerly 
owned by Cramet Inc. During April, 
General Services Administration offered 
the plant for sale or lease; the closing 
date for receiving bids was June 18, 
1958. On June 19, 1958 GSA disclosed 
that only one offer was received and it 
was not acceptable. 

The Titanium Advisory Committee, 
established in 1954 by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to develop recom- 
mendations with regard to the Govern- 
ment’s program on titanium expansion, 
was abolished on June 11, 1958. 

Following the Apr. 1, 1958, price re- 
ductions of titanium sponge, Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America cut the price of 
titanium mill products. The cut ranged 
from 10% on the base price of commer- 
cially pure sheet and strip to 30% on 
the price of billet. 

Titanium statistics, in short tons: 

Ist 

1957 Qtr 
Titanium tetrachloride 
production .......... 


Sponge metal: 
Output 


..78,600 3,900 
17,249 1,418 
Imports (a) ... . 3,532 610 178 
Consumption .... . 8,221 588 861 
Scrap consumption 168 249 
Ingot: 
Production .10, 737 1,042 
Consumption y 695 987 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 





Daily Prices of Metals 


I BAD—— 
New York St. Louis Delivered 


(a) 


-ZINC (b)—— 


ALUMINUM 
Primary Pig 
99% 


TIN 
Straits 
New York 


East 
St. Louis 





25.975 25.150 
25.275 


Jo Market 


26.075 
No Market 
26.100 25.100 
26.075 25.125 
26.100 25.250 


10.750 
10.750 
10.750 
10.750 
10.750 
10.750 


10.550 
10.550 
10.550 
10.550 
10.550 
10.550 


10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 


94.750 
94.625 
94.625 
94.375 
94.250 
94.500 


24.700 
24.700 
24.700 
24.700 
24.700 
24.700 





Averages 26.065 25.180 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Sept 26.025 
1-6 (a 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum 
weighted average prices are based on estimated 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for 
prompt delivery only. 

COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's 
plants. Delivery costs vary with the destination. 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries; 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to 
arrive at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957, 
the average differentia! between delivered and f.0.b. 
prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib. 

COPPER quotations, foreign or export, reflect 
prices obtaining in the open market and are based 
on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, 
averages of the daily quotations; 


25.030 


lead and zinc 
monthly averages are the arithmetical! 


10.750 10.550 10.500 


10.750 10.550 10.500 


Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St 


refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s 
transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125c 
for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.0.b. refinery 
quotation 

COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up, 
depending on weight and dimensions; billets 1.725c 
and up, depending on dimensions and quality. Dis- 
count on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15c¢ per pound 

ZINC quotstions refiect sales of the Prime West 
ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold 
on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zime premiums .. . 
obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East 
St. Louls market on the following grades, in cents 
per pound: Selected ©.10c; Grass Special 0.25c; 
intermediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on con- 
tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- 
mands a premium of ic per ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958, 
over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western 


are weighted averages of 


averages of the 


sales reporte 


10.000 24.700 94.521 


10.000 24.700 94.975 
Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 


Special High Grade premium or differential is 1.25¢ 
per Ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 


LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
to domestic consumers. The differential on sales in 
the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
for California 20 points under New York; for New 
England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points 


ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig. 
99%. delivered to consumers. The U.S. primary 
producers as well as the major exporter of primary 
aluminum to the U.S., quote prices delivered to 
consumers in the U.S. The weights are estimated 
on the basis of daily average primary capacity in 
those cases where daily sales or shipments are not 
available. Ingot sales by primary producers, reduced 
to the pig price, are included in calculating the 
quotation. The premium on standard ingots 99 + 
% is 2.1¢ per Ib 

to E&MJ; 


weekly averages are arithmetical 


daily quotations 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Silver Sterling 


Sept N.Y jon Exchange 
4 88. 75.000d 280. 0562 
7 279.8125 


London 
a3 m 
5 88.62 5.250d. 





The daily silver quotation reported by Handy & 
in cents and fractions of a cent per troy 
is the price paid by Handy & Harman in 
settiement for silver contained in unrefined sil 
verbearing materials submitted to them for re 
It is determined on the basis of offers of 
bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & Harman 
for nearby delivery at New York by regular sup 
in quantities sufficient to meet daily re 


Harman 
ounce, 


London 
Gold (a) 
250s. 73 4d. 


250s. 9d. 


fining 


pliers 





6 Not Quoted 
8 88.625 75.750d 280.0625 
9 88.625 76.000d. 280.1875 
10 88.625 76.500d. 280.2500 


250s. 7 Yad. 


quirements, and it 


250s. 744d 


250s. 6d. wis 





Av. 88.625 "280.074 
Calendar Wk. 
Sept. 


1-6 


Avgs. 


88.625 280.025 


oN silver quotations are im pence per troy 
e 


ounce, basis .999 fin 


London gold quotations are 
basis 1000 fine 


Sterling, in cents, 


is usuaily one quarter cent 

below the price at which such offers are made 
The Treasury's purchase urice of newly mined 1 

domestic silver was established at 90.5c per troy 

ounce, 1000 fine, effective on July 1, 

an amendment to the Silver Purchase Act of July as 


per troy 


noon buying rate for cable 
transfers as certified by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, for customs purposes. 


Aluminum Alloys 
Secondary 
Sept. 4-10 

Tons Price/Ib 
No. 13 9 24.65c 
No. 43 72 24.62c 
No. 360 13 25.19¢ 
No. 380 
zn 
zn 


364 


21.77¢ 

No Quote 
3% zn 240 20.79c 
The secondary aluminum alloy 
prices are weighted sverage 
prices calculated from reports by 
secondary aluminum producers 


of the prices and quantities of 
their sales 


1946 under ya 


ounce, 





COPPER 





London Metal Exchange 





Cash 
Asked 


3 Mo 


Bid Bid Asked 





LEAD-— — 
Current 
Month 
Bid Asked 


ZINC—— ——— 


3 
Bid 


TIN 





Cash 


Mo 
Asked Bid Asked 





2064 

206% 

206% 
9 206% 
10 207 


206% 
206% 
206' 
207 
207% 


206% 
206. 
206% 
206% 
207 


206% 
207 
206% 
207 
207% 


zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75% 


st] 64' 
Ms 64% 


64% 


65 
63% 64) 
64% 
y 65% 
70% 72" 644. ly 65 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb. Copper basis electrolytic and fire 


65% 30 
64% 730 
65 730 
65% 30 730% 
“ 65% 730 730% 


refined wire bars, 


730% 
730% 
730% 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


Month 
Ago 


Net Change 
Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) . 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 


Automobile Production (cars and trucks) .. 


Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 


Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) ... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e) 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (b) 


(d) 65.4 
(d) 1,764 
(d) 19,194 
12,272 
$61,597 
(d) 134 Aug. 
168.36 Aug. 
(d) 118.9 Aug. 


(a) 61.7 
(a) 1,666 
(a) 28,406 
12,486 
$60,561 


60.5 
1,632 
81,066 
12,619 
$70,594 
133 

167.24 
119.2 


12.1 
333 
91,645 
+125 
+ $6,362 
144 10 
182.59 14.23 
118.3 +6 


2,097 
110,839 
12,147 
$55,235 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (a) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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June Copper Imports 


U.S. copper imports in June as com- 
piled by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
courtesy American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, in short tons: 


Apr May June 
1958 1958 1958 

Ore 11,105 4,547 12,329 
Canada ms v-., 3 542 201 
Mexico .. oo Oe 500 652 
Cuba 1,151 ,093 
Argentina eeeee 26 3 
Bolivia ... i 584 
Chile 1,447 727 
Peru 1,320 380 
Cyprus 2,006 
Philippines ‘ 2,165 1 
Union of South Africa 1,450 650 
Australia ..... ne 31 
Others TT ‘ 62 36 

Blister 25,440 17,232 
Mexico ‘ 92 6,427 
Chile 7,951 
Peru 1,100 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 4, 547 643 
Union of South Africa 1,666 1,111 
Others - 

Refined 14,940 9,015 19,558 
Canada ‘ woeeee 5638 86064962 8,948 
Mexico 586 441 882 
Peru 3,909 
Belgium 
Germany (W) 

Sweden pee ve 
United Kingdom 896 
Belgian Congo 2,782 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 1,599 2,141 
Union of South Africa 50 
Others 112 dae 
Total Imports 51,485 30, 794 56,922 
Copper exports in June were 23,228 
tons, 21,232 tons refined and 1,996 in ore, 
compared with a total of 37,824 in May. 
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Czechs Sink $25-Million 
In Polish Sulphur Mining 


Vienna (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Poland seems unable to exploit its 1953- 
discovered sulphur deposits by herself. 
After deliberations conducted through 
COM-ECON (the East European Ad- 
ministration for Economic Mutual As- 
sistance) , Czechoslovakia agreed to par- 
ticipate in the joint exploitation together 
with Poland. It has agreed, in 1957, to 
invest 100-million rubles ($25-million) 
for this venture. 

The agreement which affords funds 
for the Polish sulphur business foresees 
the Czech delivery of machinery and 
equipment for the sulphur mine worth 
$1214-million, and the delivery—on 
credit—of consumer goods worth also 
$1242-million, With rate of interest set 
at 2%, the credit is given by Czecho- 
slovakia in four annual rates: $1-million 
was yielded in 1957, $10-million are ear- 
marked for the current year, $10-million 
for 1959, and $4-million for 1960. 

The terms under which this credit 
was given calls for the delivery of sul- 
phur after the mine started full-scale 
operations, e.g. in the period from 1961 
to 1966. Poland will also have to deliver 
-against direct payments—100,000 met- 
ric tons of sulphur to Poland for a period 
from 15 to 20 years after the repayment 
of the credit has been effected. 





Copper Scrap Consumption 
in June Dropped 3% 


Consumption of copper-base scrap in 
the United States in June was 3% less 
than in May, according to the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Secondary smelters’ use of copper 
scrap gained 3%, whereas consumption 
at brass mills and primary producers fell 
7 and 6%, respectively. In the January- 
June 1958 period total consumption was 
14% less than in the same period of 1957. 

Production of all metals in June also 
dropped 3% from May. Secondary 
smelter output of brass ingot rose 5% 
but production of refined copper dropped 
23%. Brass mill production declined 
7%, and output of refined copper from 
secondary sources at primary copper 
producers decreased 3%. 

Secondary copper and brass statistics, 
in short tons: 

May June 
1958 1957 1958 
Consumption of purchased 
scrap (gross weight) 

Secondary smelters 

Brass mills 

Primary producers 

Total 
Production all metals from 
purchased scrap: 

Secondary smelters 

Brass ingot production 2 22.821 21,321 

Refined copper 1,908 1,801 

Brass mills (brass-mill 

products) 22,570 27,044 20,910 

Primary 

refined copper ) l 9,408 17,469 
Other products 32 997 163 
Total secondary recov- 


producers 


ery from copper-base 
scrap 62,581 
Copper recovered from 
purchased scrap 
Secondary smelters 19,961 
Brass mills 7,402 20,507 
Primary producers 395 20,394 
Exports (copper-base 
scrap) 
Unalloyed 
Alloyed 
Stocks scrap end 
Secondary smelters 30,499 24,961 30,632 
Brass mills 29 45,656 45,142 
Primary producers 22.505 37,951 17,050 


Cobalt Ore Imports 
Surged in May 

Consumption of cobalt in the United 
States in May was 4% less than in April, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
Consumption was 507,522 Ib. 

Production of cobalt metal was 15% 
less than in April; imports 
88%; and sales were virtually the same. 
Production of cobalt oxide was 55% 
greater; imports more than doubled; but 
sales fell 19%. Production of salts was up 
about 1%, but shipments were 7% less. 
Production of driers decreased 14%, but 
shipments rose 44% 

Mine production, imports and ship- 
ments of cobalt concentrates in the 
United States in 1957 and 1958, in pounds 
of cobalt: 


increased 


Cobalt 
content 
Imports Production Shipments 
17,451,000 4,137,297 4,123,017 


1,649,000 
478,000 
1,997,000 
624,000 
1,173,000 
5,921,000 


365,517 
333,130 
364,062 
386,507 
401,648 
1,850,864 


321,821 
268 ,592 
381,696 
456,510 
448,749 
1,877,368 
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Smelter Output of Antimony 
Nearly Doubles First Quarter 


Domestic smelters produced 2,650 tons 
of primary antimony in the second quar- 
ter of 1958 according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, 

This quantity was nearly double the 
first quarter production. Mine output 
was 170 tons, indicating no significant 
change in the mining rate from that of 
1957. 

A preliminary estimate indicated im- 
ports during the period increased 70%. 
Bolivia, Mexico, Union of South Africa, 
and Peru supplied 1,000 tons of anti- 
mony in ores and concentrates. An ad- 
ditional 1,000 tons of antimony in re- 
fined metal bars was imported; United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia were the larger 
contributors. 

Consumption of primary antimony 
rose 12% to 2,640 tons in the second 
quarter. Approximately 60% was used 
in alloy production, the remaining 40% 
in nonmetal products such as pigments, 
chemicals, and ceramics. Thirty percent 
of the consumed primary material was 
antimony metal; 38% was oxide and a 
nominal amount of manufactured sul- 
phide. The antimony content of antimo- 
nial lead produced directly from ores and 
concentrates furnished 24% of the con- 
sumed source material, and the remain- 
ing 8% was from ores and concentrates 
that directly entered industria! proc- 
esses, 

Stocks of antimony at plants of pro- 
ducers, dealers, and consumers rose 11% 
during the period. All classes contrib- 
uted to the increase. 

Statistics of antimony in 1957 and 
January-June 1958, in short tons, an- 
timony content: 


1958 

Production Jan.- Apr.- 
Primary Mar. June 

Mine 165 171 

Smelter .. , 1,395 2,649 
Secondary . , . 3.6237 3,259 
General imports . 1411 2,386 
Ore and concentrate . 98 1,028 
Metal . , 1,009 997 
Oxide ; 301 349 
Sulphide .. 3 12 
Antimonial lead, anti- 

mony content 
Exports of ore, metal and 

alloys 
Consumption of primary 

antimony : 11,931 
Stocks end . . 7,575 
(a) Unavailable 

. 


No. American Nickel Co. Formed 


St. Joseph Lead Co. (30%), Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Co. (30%), Bunker Hill 
Co. (30%) and Blyth and Co. (10%), a 
New York banking firm, have joined 
hands in formation of a new nickel min- 
ing firm — North American Nickel Co. 

H. E. Lee, vice president Bunker Hill, 
has been elected president of the new 
company. Vice presidents are Francis 
Cameron, vice president St. Joseph Lead 
and Edward Glassmeyer, vice president 
of Blyth. H. J. Fraser, Falconbridge pre- 
sident, was named to the board of direc- 
tors. 

The firm is currently considering sev- 
eral properties, but as yet has made no 
bids. 
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Nickel Imports in May 
Were 21 % Above April 

Consumption and imports of nickel 
in May were 3% and 21%, respectively, 
more than in April, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Consumption of nickel in the United 
States by 203 companies, which account- 
ed for 95% of the new nickel in all forms 
used in 1957, was 11,638,000 lb in May, 
which indicated that total consumption 
was 12,251,000 lb, compared with 11,911,- 
000 Ib in April. 

General imports of nickel into the 
United States in May comprised 25,203,- 
603 lb of metal, 1,024,657 Ib of oxide 
powder and oxide sinter, 119,615 lb of 
matte, and 1,023 lb of scrap from Can- 
ada; 1,115,819 lb of metal from Norway; 
4,196,792 Ib of oxide powder and oxide 
sinter from Cuba; and 430 lb of metal 
from Sweden. The nickel content of the 
new metal, oxide powder and oxide sin- 
ter, and matte imported into the United 
States is estimated at 30,793,000 Ib in 
May compared with 25,438,000 Ib in 
April. 

Nickel (exclusive of scrap) consumed 
and in stock in the United States in May 
1958, by forms, in pounds of nickel: 


Stocks at Stocks at 
consumers’ Con- consumers’ In 
plants sump- plants transit 
Apr. 30 tion May 31 May 31 
Metal . 30,586,270 9,366,686 28,285,779 69,000 
Oxide 
powder 
sinter 2,579,075 2,218,864 2,023,213 199,160 
Matte 45,644 117 45,527 
Salts . 323,146 52,609 334,116 .... 
33,534,135 11,638,276 30,688,635 268,160 
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Iron Property Leased 

Montreal (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Atlin Ruffner Mines (B.C.) Ltd. says it 
has granted a working option and lease 
on its iron property in Montgolfier and 
Orvilliers townships, Quebec, to Ogle- 
bay Norton Co. of Cleveland. 
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Under the arrangement, Oglebay Nor- 
ton has 18 months to inspect the proper- 
ty, carry out metallurgical testing, etc., 
with first payment to Atlin of $50,000 
due by Dec. 1, 1959. On completion of 
this payment, Oglebay will have an op- 
tion to purchase 100,000 treasury shares 
of Atlin at 25c a share exercisable until 
Jan. 15, 1960 

On payment of a further $100,000 
Oglebay will have a further option to 
purchase 100,000 shares. 


June Lead Imports 


US. lead imports in June as compiled 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, cour- 
tesy American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
tics, in short tons: 

Apr May June 
1958 1958 1958 
Ore 17,363 11,333 13,421 

Canada pneenede ae 1,955 1,764 

Mexico sececs. | an 215 140 

Guatemala : : 591 722 

Honduras -. 720 174 171 

Bolivia coos SSB 266 . 

Colombia ee 173 

Peru .. ~+««+» 8200 3,391 

Union of South Africa 4,025 2,098 

Australia ...... 729 432,116 

Philippines .......... 74 185 

MEER 600 ccecdassues 311 one 

38 
Base bullion: 
Peru 
Others 


Refined: 48,651 
2,987 
16,975 
see i 7,673 
Belgium ....... 110 
Denmark .. 8 
Germany (W) 265 
Netherlands ... o 110 
Dt stenetence é 1,653 
United Kingdom os 112 224 
Yugoslavia 11,003 3,165 
Morocco : - 
Australia ..... J 7,755 
Total Imports 


15,336 
59,984 50.795 


Total lead exports in June were 237 
tons, 115 ore and 122 refined, compared 
with a total of 127 tons in May. 





Mineral & Ore Markets 


President Eisenhower signed the bill 
Saturday Sept. 6, that included the ex- 
tension of barter. But most analysts do 
not believe this is the significant step in 
a resurgence of barter activity. The 
other two hurdles, discussed here last 
week, may hold activity up for weeks 
and possibly it will never reach the level 
of a year or more ago. 

There are suggestions the U.S. and in- 
ternational political problems can be 
partly improved by barter, especially of 
lead and zinc. The U.S. Government has 
been under heavy pressure to raise ta- 
riffs on lead and zinc. Barter of large 
amounts of these metals would at least 
temporarily reduce commercial imports 
and permit an increase in the volume 
of sales of U.S. material. Some price 
recovery is also possible though heavy 
U.S. stocks make this less certain. For- 
eign countries, some of which have been 
in a difficult financial situation owing to 
reduced exports and lower prices, would 
benefit even more. 

Materials eligible for the U.S. stock- 
pile have been greatly reduced (see p 7). 
This will undoubtedly have some bear- 
ing on the President’s decision on what 
materials, and how much, can be taken 
in on barter. 

Chairman Cooley of the House Agri- 
culture Committee has called for hear- 
ings on barter. They will probably be 
held this fall. 
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Manganese ore business has not picked 
up significantly. Some factors had 


thought it might show some improve- 
ment this month. The rising steel rate 
gave some encouragement but stocks of 
ore remain exceptionally high. They are 
now at about 8% months supply at the 
1958 rate of consumption. 

The “famous” Indian manganese ore 
barter arrangement is still being held up. 
Latest rumors are the Indian govern- 
ment decided to postpone a decision un- 
til late September or early October. 
Some factors suggest Indian harvests 
were better than expected early in the 
year and that this has been partly re- 
sponsible for the decreased urgency with 
which the barter of ore has been pushed. 
Also, U.S. aide in other forms may be a 
factor. 

e 

Stocks of chrome ore, and other ores, 
at ports in Turkey have been growing. 
As of September 2 there was about 
65,000 tons of chrome ore at Turkish 
ports. Most of this was high grade met- 
allurgical ore. At the beginning of the 
year there was about 27,000 tons. There 
is about 154,000 tons of iron ore at 
Turkish ports. The total of all metal 
ores is now about 245,000 tons; early in 
the year it was about 115,000 tons. 

This situation partly accounts for the 
Turkish Government decision to pro- 
vide an export subsidy for metal ores in 
the form of a preferential exchange rate. 
It also provided an import tax. These 
were intended to bring the country’s 
payments into balance. Some ore traders 
feel the increased difficulty in getting 
imports into the country may offset the 
benefits of the “subsidies” on exports — 





London Copper Prices 


The following prices in £ sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p. 3). 


. 204.532 Sept. 4 
207.905 Sept. 5 


Sept. i 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 3 


SO Seb tet dcsccsnécee 207.542 


207.744 
. 210.027 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Sept. 9, 1958 


(a) Blende 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) 
Flotation, 60% zinc 


(a) Effective July 8, 19*7 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead....(a) $123.72 
(a) Effective Aug. 13, 1958 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 31%4c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 34c; Yel- 
low (No. 405) 223%4c; and upward. Man- 
ganese bronze (No. 420) 24c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 22%c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 2034c; light copper, 1844c; 
refinery brass, 1934c. 
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Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, fob. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
No. 1 copper wire 1912@20 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 174@18 
Light copper 1542@16 
No. 1 composition ... " 16@16}2 
Composition turnings ... 15@15% 
Light brass 9@9'4 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 10'%2@11 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 1012-@11 
Auto radiators, unsweated. . 121%4@13 
Brass pipe, cut 12144.@13 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 10%@11 
Rod ends, brass 10%@11 
New soft brass clips 1314@14 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 9@9'4 
Aluminum crankcases 9@914 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 12%.@13 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 9@914 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 6% 
Zine die cast, mixed 1% 
Zine die cast, new ......... 3 
Old zinc 3 
New zinc clips 4% 
Soft or hard lead ... 8 
Battery plates 2% 
Babbitt mixed 10%@11 
Linotype or stereotype .... 11%@12 
Electrotype 914%4@10 
Solder joints close cut 15%4%@16 
Block tin pipe 72@73 
Autobearing babbitt 38@40 
Monel clips, new 28@29 
Mone! sheet, clean 28 
Nickel, rod ends 42@45 
Nickel, clippings 42@45 


mining firms must in effect pay more 
for the equipment they must buy. But 
whether this will entirely offset the aid 
to exports is uncertain. Ore importers 
are waiting until the situation is clearer. 
. 

Quicksilver is $239-42 per flask, large 
lots, N.Y., prompt delivery. Demand has 
slackened in recent days. Spot metal is 
still scarce, but most sellers report ac- 
cess to adequate nearby supplies. The 
market is touchy. As yet there is no 
abundance of metal. Several good orders 
would tighten the situation, while con- 
tinued quiet could result in bargain of- 
fers. Lots have been reported sold at 
239. Some sellers reported they would 
offer at less for a sizeable order. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK—Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded Balt. 
$105, Calif. $115, burned, $99. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $135, Missouri, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania; second quality, $120. Ohio, No. 
1, $120; No. 2, $103. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $131; chemically 
bonded, $116. 


SILICA BRICK—Per M, Pennsylvania, 
$155; Alabama, $150; Illinois, $160. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb or more. 

Piston alloy D132 24-25c. No. 12 alloy 
2114-22c. No. 13 alloy, max. 30 copper, 
2414-25 ce. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 23-23%4c; 
No. 2, 21-2134c; No. 3, 20-20%c; No. 4, 
1744-18c. 
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A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
Sept. 4-10 


The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 

. .26.000c 
. .25.600c 


Delivered consumers’ plants 
F.O.B. refinery 

They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 
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Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Sept. 6, 1958, 
was 8.24 (US.) per lb, f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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